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GREEK THOUGHT-MOVEMENTS AND THEIR 
ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS. 

It is instructive and pathetic to trace the development of 
man's ideas of himself and of the world. The entire process is 
a forging of fetters and a breaking of them. All the beliefs 
which man has at any time held he himself made, and the ad- 
vance which he has secured he gained at the cost of bitter suffer- 
ing in the overthrow of these same beliefs. Out of his own 
mind he projected a world- view, and, like the king of old, com- 
pelled all to worship the golden statue, then the statue must be 
broken and man himself must pull it down and shatter it in 
pieces. 

The zeal of the persecutors has doubtless, at all times, de- 
rived its bitter intensity from the fact that heresy was, in reality, 
an attack of man upon himself. What he had believed and 
loved he had come to disbelieve and to hate. Reflect upon the 
inexorableness of this work. The Emperor Julian made the 
most amazing attempt in recorded history when he sought to 
restore the ancient world-view, to open once more the temples 
and to call the people to the worship of the gods. The gods 
were dead — and man, who made them, had also slain them; 
never again could one "have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea, or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 

We call attention, at the outset, to a most important fact. 
The development we are to consider was impelled to its un- 
folding by reason and conscience. Herein lies the immense in- 
structiveness of the study. Man is coming to himself in the 
destruction of the works of his hands. 

The pathos of the entire movement is relieved and the move- 
ment itself dignified by a fact not yet mentioned, but a fact that 
is most significant. The destruction of beliefs, their breaking 
in pieces, disclosed always a remainder in them — a truth whose 
permanence and value first came to recognition when history 
was seized as an evolution of the human spirit, a coming of 
man to himself. All the works of man from the beginning 
were so far forth his works as to have in them an indestructible 
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element, and the delight of history is the discernment of the 
unfolding of this eternal. 

This thought of a movement, a process, an activity, leads to 
some brief statement about philosophy, for it is of much mo- 
ment that we have a clear and just conception of the reality 
covered by that term. 

First, negatively — philosophy is not static, not stationary, 
not fixed. A system of philosophy as a finality, a complete and 
rounded whole of truth, would mean the death and burial of 
reason. This is equally true of the reality covered by the word 
science. Science is progressive because the world is not static, 
but is a living, throbbing, developing world. 

In times not long past it has been the custom to decry philos- 
ophy as a mass of conflicting speculations that come to nothing. 
Philosophy is a philosophizing as science is a generalizing. 
Philosophy will offer no final system, neither will science. Both 
work together upon the problem of reality — the problem of 
existence. One seeks for laws, causes, the other for reasons. 
The one is content to seek and declare the uniform modes or 
ways in which things act, the other searches after some reason 
for it all, some end worthy of existence, some wherefore, some 
whence, some world-view. 

It is essential to the review of Greek thought-movement that 
I call attention to a difference between science and philosophy 
which, though genuine, need not be antagonism or opposition. 
This is a difference of method, and concerns itself with the kind 
of explanation offered. The method of science is genetic and 
the explanation offered by it consists in a resolution of a sub- 
ject into its elements. Water, for instance, is explained by 
science when resolved into oxygen and hydrogen in definite 
proportions. In like manner the human brain is explained by 
science when resolved into its chemical constituents and sepa- 
rated into areas with more or less distinctive functions, such as 
speech centers, visual centers, motor centers, and the like. 

There is, I have no hesitation in saying, a serious fallacy in 
the way in which science has sometimes used this genetic 
method. The fallacy consists in the assertion that these earlier 
stages of a process, these elements, are more real than the later 
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stages, have more value, offer the true and only explanation. 
Water is understood by its oxygen and hydrogen, the brain by 
its cerebrin, and by this alone. The earlier stages have ex- 
planatory value. 

Contrast now the insistence of philosophy with its reflective 
method. The explanation of water, its meaning, its wherefore, 
is found in the marvelous properties it exhibits, its life-sustain- 
ing value, and in its myriad beauty forms. The meaning of the 
brain is the consciousness it makes possible as the meaning of 
the acorn is the oak. 

I have said that this distinction is necessary for our review of 
Greek thought-movements. The distinction is very old, and no 
more impressive exhibition of it is anywhere to be found than 
in the conversation of Socrates with his friends while awaiting 
the return of the ship that the poison might be taken. Socrates 
had heard of a book written by Anaxagoras, a book that prom- 
ised to give the causes of things — better still, a book that would 
show the causes of things to be mind, intellect; and Socrates 
was filled with high hopes, hopes he would not have surren- 
dered for any consideration. He bought the book and read. 
How bitter his disappointment ! He was told that he remained 
in prison awaiting the fatal draught, because of a certain com- 
bination of bones and muscles. Imagine such an explanation 
given to such a man ! Was there not within him a feeling of 
duty? was there not a self-respect, a loyalty to his country's 
law? Bones and muscles over against these as to the where- 
fore of his awaiting death ! 

It is the old, old story of the inward and the outward, the 
thought and the thing, the cause and the reason. A life-long 
cripple, its cause a careless nurse who let a baby fall ; its reason 
— who answers ? 

Shall we consider that it is within this small compass, the 
outward and the inward, that everything moves? Within this 
small compass lies your destiny and mine — in the proper ad- 
justment of the outward and inward our defeat or our victory. 
Behold here the innermost of human history and of the history 
of each individual. 

There was a time when God walked with man in the cool of 
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the day. This was the time of a differenceless unity between 
God, man, and the world. God was simply man's larger self 
and the world was filled with him. Between the outer and the 
inner there was harmony. But observe it was an unconscious 
harmony. Man did not know the meaning of himself or of his 
God. Exactly so is it with the individual, with each one of us. 
Our youth, if healthy, vigorous, was an unconscious harmony 
with our world. We ate when hungry, slept when tired, rose 
refreshed and climbed the mountain-top where we bathed in 
light and knew the joys of living. Children we and nothing 
else. The break must come and be overcome or there could 
follow no attainment in thought or in character. That world 
out there must be a hard world, a resisting world, a defeating 
world. Your God must be an angry God, a punishing God; 
your own soul must render up its other self, its baser self, its 
destroying self; you must contend, you must fight with mind 
and heart and utmost will that a harmony, a peace, an atone- 
ment may be consciously had. You must know whom you 
have believed, and why you have believed. 

This is the thought-movement I wish to present in its course 
among the Greeks. I shall attempt to sketch only its broadest 
outlines, thankful if, in any respect, I can show them to be more 
than lines, even the thoughts and feelings of our brothers who 
have gone before. 

Brothers differ from one another though brothers still. What 
of the Greeks as Greeks ? They have been our masters in many 
things and will remain so. What is this Greek mind in its very 
self? 

I am not concerned to say anything about the art-productiv- 
ity of the Greek as exhibited in temple, statue, or drama. My 
purpose is to seize upon that mental trait, that distinctive feat- 
ure of the Greek consciousness,, which is the source of all its 
productivity and which gives to it the excellence known as clas- 
sical. The Greeks are properly called the most intellectual of 
all peoples. 

What is it to be intellectual? It is to be gifted with the 
outward vision. It is to look without and to see what is beyond 
and apart. As an original possession in race or individual, it 
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is a spontaneous looking without. Someone may ask where 
else can one look ? The answer is — look within. Within what ? 
Within one's self. An individual or a people may sponta- 
neously look within. The thoughts of men, their plans, may be 
looked at. Observe a most important truth in this connection. 
One may look at one's thoughts as though they were apart from 
one's self, outside one's self, as though they stood over against 
one like trees or stars. This is by no means easy, but it can be 
done, indeed is done, noticeably by Goethe ; wherein he also is 
classic. 

What is the natural consequence of this outward look? It 
is a vision of things as they are and in their relations to one 
another. No feeling blurs the vision. It is not what you want 
to see that you see, as is the case with so many of us moderns. 
The vision being outward, sees things as they are and in their 
relations to one another. Hence came truth and beauty, hence 
the Greek statue, temple, drama — beautiful and true for all 
time. 

Let me now apply this teaching. The entire Greek thought- 
movement is outward. It is classical. It is as clear-cut as the 
temples and statues of the Acropolis. There is complete ab- 
sence of all that could be called morbid, no feeling judgments 
are uttered, and even wfth Plato, the idealist, the supreme 
philosopher artist, all truth is there outside, and knowledge is 
a face-to-face vision of the eternal. 

Such being the general character of Greek thought-move- 
ment as Greek, let us observe that its first problem was con- 
cerned with the physical world, the earth, the universe. Greek 
thinking began with an attempt to find a cause for the world. 
And observe some other cause was desired than the God. As 
I have said, the fact that made this beginning of philosophy so 
momentous was its breaking the harmony, the unconscious har- 
mony between God, man, and nature. To ask questions about 
anything is to show that something is the matter, there is some- 
thing not understood, there is a break somewhere. The 
mythical world- view of the Greek was passing, and the evidence 
of this is the circles of questioners appearing in the larger 
colony cities like Miletus. 
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Aside from this inner significance of the first stage in Greek 
thought-movement, it has other features which are most in- 
teresting and instructive. These men went to their task with a 
naive confidence in their ability to accomplish it. That most 
terrible of all questions, viz. : what is it to know ? gave them 
not the least trouble. They had but to search to find. Again, 
these men were without any knowledge of a distinction between 
mind and matter. Everything was matter. We have, there- 
fore, in this entire period to watch for the evidences of that 
dread separation which thinking was sure to bring. Such evi- 
dences are clear and unmistakable. I shall endeavor to point 
them out and to make plain in what way they prepared for 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Looking out upon the world, seeing its infinite variety of 
manifestation, these men asked for a cause. Now observe this 
very asking for one cause introduces a distinction between the 
many and the one — not a distinction in kind but a distinction. 
Here the varieties, flowers, rivers, trees, animals, men; in 
them, their cause, the one, the central reality — the underlying. 
Said Thales, the cause of all things is water. How great the 
difference between water and solid rock. Thought had cer- 
tainly begun its fearful activity. 

These things seem so different, the one from the other. 
Granted, but their cause is one. Here is the import of the work 
of these very first men. Not in the causes they as matter-of- 
fact selected. We care not whether, they selected water or 
earth or air or an infinite stuff, we care very much that they 
selected at all. The import of their doing so is the distinction 
they drew, the marvelous distinction between that which ap- 
pears and that which does not appear. 

These men had commenced a movement which must cul- 
minate under Plato in the divorcement of the world of sense 
from the world of thought, the world of opinion from the world 
of idea, soul from body, heaven from hell, man from God. 

We are now, perhaps, in condition to see somewhat clearly 
the beginnings and the course of this astounding thought-move- 
ment. One school had said the cause is water, another air, 
another unlimited stuff. So they might have continued, nam- 
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ing this or that physical thing as the primal cause ; but so they 
did not continue because of two men — Heracleitus and Par- 
menides. These were great men and each of them seized a 
fact not before considered and gave it striking emphasis. "Do 
you not know," said Heracleitus, "that there is no one fixed 
single thing? Find it, lay your hand upon it. You cannot 
step twice into the same stream. What is plainer than that 
all things change ? What is plainer than that nothing abides, 
nothing save this change ? Change alone is real. Change and 
fire, as the perfect embodiment of change, is the changing 
cause of all." 

Parmenides listened to this teaching and it seemed to him 
extreme folly. "I hold thee back from this way of inquiry 
upon which mortals knowing naught wander in two minds. 
Undiscerning crowds in whose eyes the same thing and not the 
the same is and is not, and all things travel in opposite direc- 
tions. As though a thing could be and not be. It is this change 
that is a delusion. I shall not allow thee to say or think that 
it came from what is not. Wherefore Justice does not loose her 
fetters and let anything come into being or pass away, but 
holds it fast. Heracleitus, you are wrong — altogether wrong. 
It is, it was, it will be. By nothing was it increased or dimin- 
ished, from what should' it come and to what shall it go? 
Neither has it parts, for between them there would needs be 
nothing, and nothing is not. There is no nothing. Why is there 
no nothing ? Because you cannot think it — you cannot make a 
picture of nothing. I tell you, Heracleitus, Being is, not was, 
not will be — Being is. Time is the figment. What does Being 
know of time?" 

Translate this great truth into religion and we have the 
words, God, the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. In these 
men, Heracleitus and Parmenides, we have two extremes of 
thought-movement — two opposed world-views, each extreme 
states a truth and errs, as does every extreme, by its exclusive- 
ness. There is change and there is permanence, all things are 
ceaselessly moving, and being remains from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 

I have said that in this entire pre-Socratic thought-movement 
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of the Greeks there was no distinction made between mind and 
matter. Everything was matter. Until, therefore, such dis- 
tinction appeared only one course seemed open and that was 
to have many physical causes for all that exists. Exactly this 
course was taken and gave us as its most remarkable expression 
the world-view of Democritus. Atoms differing only in size 
and weight caused all things. Uncreated, indestructible, in- 
visible, these atoms knowing no whence or whither, brought 
about the world and all things. 

In modern dress, this ancient world-view is materialism, and, 
perhaps, some there be who hold it, but for all foremost minds, 
in whatever department of activity, it is hfng since ein ueber- 
wundener Standpunkt — a position overcome and abandoned. 

Let us not fail to observe how completely these men, with- 
out knowing it, had gotten beyond the things that could be 
seen and handled. The break was coming — discord, disagree- 
ment. Here what you see — the single perishable thing; there 
its cause — the atom — unlike it in all respects, an uncreated, 
eternal reality. More than this, these men had found such 
a distinction between soul and body as called for recognition. 
Since everything was matter this distinction could not be one 
of kind. Soul and body alike were made out of atoms, but the 
soul atoms were the finest,; smoothest, most mobile of all atoms, 
they were inhaled and exhaled by breathing, and when fewer 
were taken in than were given out, sleep and death followed. 

Now was coming a momentous change. Thought was 
to move in newer lines and to altogether different issues; the 
path lay through skepticism as such path always does and must. 
Consider the natural provision for this event. 

A great alteration in Greek life resulted from victory in the 
Persian wars. All phases of social activity were broadened 
and made more intense. Philosophy, science, for these were 
one and the same at the time, came out of the schools into 
daily life. Consider what this meant. This was an aufklarung 
— a period of enlightenment, but it came to mean the pursuit 
of knowledge for whatever advantage could be gotten out of 
it. Knowledge was seen to be a power, by knowledge one could 
gain wealth and position. Commercialism and the sophists 
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appeared together; both are still with us. Philosophy became 
the art of persuasion, and paid teachers of this art flourished. 
Now persuasion is one thing; truth is often a very different 
thing. Pay me and I will show you how to gain a victory. 
This means an attitude of easy indifference to the truth. 
Truth is very well in its way, but victory is better. Victory 
means cakes and ale; truth sometimes means the draught that 
Socrates drained. 

So much for the skepticism that arose in this way — the 
natural way of poor human nature. There was another skep- 
ticism, genuine and honest, for which we have only respect. 
This lay in the very thought-movements I have outlined. These 
men who had thought the universe into physical atoms were 
very much interested and not a little puzzled by the question as 
to how we come to see or hear things outside ourselves. For 
instance we see a rose. How is this done ? The rose appears 
to stay out there quite apart from our eyes. What happens 
when we see it ? These men answered — material particles come 
from it and material particles pass from us, when these unite 
we see the rose. What shall we say of truth in this affair? 
Truth must be exactly what each man makes it at the time. 
"Therefore," said Protagoras, the Sophist, "man is the measure 
of all things. What he at a given time believes to be true, is 
true for him at that time." Most thoroughgoing and honest 
skepticism. So then, as the outcome of it all, this early Greek 
philosophy, indifference and commercialism on the one hand, 
on the other a conviction that truth is what each man at any 
time believes. 

I am confident that no one can fail to see the imperative need 
of this period of skepticism in Greek thought-movement. On 
the one hand commercialism with its withering indifference, 
on the other an honest abandonment of all endeavor. 

With the hour came the man, himself a sophist in his match- 
less skill of argument — sophist also in his quibblings and di- 
versions, far more than sophist in his unconquerable moral 
earnestness and his immovable convictions. Socrates said there 
is truth, there is knowledge, there is virtue. 

Now we all know that it is not enough to say such things in 
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times of crises. You must send the utterances home. If you are 
among as intellectual a people as were those Greeks, you must 
match the keenest of them in their intellects and be their super- 
ior in your character. 

Such was Socrates ; not a man to be desired, unlovely in form, 
in habit, in speech — the outward man a fit subject for cari- 
cature, ridicule, sarcasm. But who shall rightly apprise the 
transcendent reality of that inner man, that character? Great 
men have had impressive monuments erected to their memory. 
Look down upon that porphyry sarcophagus, splendid in its 
simplicity, and bearing only one name — Napoleon. Look upon 
this trilogy of dialogues, not a. sarcophagus, indeed, but a 
man — a living, breathing, talking, dying man; ever living, 
ever talking, ever dying, never dead — Socrates. 

We know how Napoleon used power and how Socrates. The 
one died broken and defeated in St. Helena. The other died 
also in prison but of his own choice, freely, calmly, as one falls 
asleep. Defeated ? Were it not well for history and philosophy 
in our day to remember that men have been determining forces 
in human affairs and will be to the end? Shall history, shall 
philosophy, teach no more by examples ? 

I have said that the entire Greek thought-movement was 
outward in its character. Socrates looked out of himself at 
the actions of man. He saw that the success of the Greeks in 
the Persian wars was due to knowledge, insight, discernment. 
Here is something that abides, men may come and men may 
go, but insight, knowledge, abides. Therefore, let every man 
have knowledge for his task whatever that may be. Here is 
the real occasion for the death of Socrates. He insisted that the 
rulers, those who attempted to govern, should know something 
about government. Looking then directly beyond himself he 
found the real, the true, the abiding, in the conduct of men. 
To know this was virtue because to know the truth was to do it. 
The Greeks found it impossible to believe that any one could 
actually know the truth and choose falsehood; if any man 
chose the false he did not really know what he was doing. 

Socrates had no philosophy but he was the occasion of a 
wonderful philosophy, the philosophy of Plato. Socrates was 
Vol. XVI— No. 1. 4 
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a teacher and as such an inspiration; against skepticism he held 
up one unassailable reality, the universal, the good, in the con- 
duct of men ; for this he lived and died. 

In such wise way came the new Greek thought-movement : 
the ideaism of Plato. Let me endeavor to make plain the living 
connections here. For a considerable time Plato simply pro- 
claimed and enforced the Socratic teaching, he refuted the 
sophists and brought them to confusion. In all this was no 
world-view, no advance beyond his teacher. Presently, how- 
ever, Plato passed beyond the Socratic period of his develop- 
ment and asked a fundamental question. 

Since there is such a reality as virtue, universal, immutable, 
applicable as a standard to all the actions of men, how about 
other universal ideas — justice, beauty, strength ? If we under- 
stand why Plato answered this question as he did, we shall 
understand his ideaism, which is the world-view. 

Looking out of themselves, Socrates and Plato alike saw the 
truth that could be known — the truth that, when known, was 
virtue. Observe they found this without, not within. That 
feature of the Greek mind as Greek, to which I called attention, 
viz. : its outward look, is again determinative. Justice is 
there, behold it. Behold it in the actions of men. They as 
individual men pass, but justice remains the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. 

Most natural that Plato should ask his fundamental question 
— how is it with other general ideas such as beauty, strength, 
tree, animal? We have these ideas; universal, for all have 
them, necessary, for all must have them. Whence came they ? 
What are they? They must come from without. They must 
be without. To say that men made their ideas never occurred 
to the Greek thinker. If you are to know anything, plainly 
that which you are to know must stand over against you, must 
be given to you. How can you know a tree if there is no tree 
there for you to know ? How are you to know the idea tree, 
unless the idea is there for you to know ? It must exist outside 
your mind or your mind could never know it. Here is the 
origin of Plato's idea-world. He saw in our knowledge some- 
thing that could not be there except a reality corresponded to it. 
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Now has the separation fully come ? The diff erenceless unity 
between God, man, and nature has been broken. Plato is un- 
Greek in this separation between the world of idea and the 
world of thing. He is Greek to the core in the clearness of 
vision with which he sees the eternal ideas standing over against 
him outlined in the pure air of his thought. Plato is no vision- 
ary — no speculator, he is a moral reformer. His world-view, 
natural and inevitable as I have endeavored to show, makes it 
possible for him to become the Greek preacher of righteousness 
to the world forever more. 

Observe in what way my statement is true. They that be 
whole, need not a physician, but they that are sick. These 
words of our modern castigator, Carlyle, set out the situation 
in that ancient Greek world. 

Behold there, said Plato, the eternal kingdom — the king- 
dom of ideas, true and changeless; behold here in time the 
world of sense, the world of opinion, imperfect, perishable. 
Man has share in both worlds and this means that he is sick, 
not whole, this means that a physician is needed. Plato's mas- 
terpiece, "The Republic," is a consecration of his genius to the 
salvation of men — their atonement. 

As will be recognized, it has lain all along in the heart of my 
presentation that this Greek thought-movement has far more 
than historical significance. It exhibits a necessity, a stern, in- 
exorable necessity. Character, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
comes only out of conflict. How shall there be conflict where 
there is no enemy ? Plato found an enemy. There the idea — 
perfect, eternal. Here the thing — faint copy of that idea — the 
thing obscuring, misleading, perishable, base. Man, once face 
to face with the idea in the kingdom of truth, now a prisoner 
in the world of flesh and of opinion. 

In reminiscence the idea is faintly seen again, and if man 
would live and not die let him cherish the vision. Here is the 
never-dying truth of Plato's world-view — let man cherish the 
vision. And this cherishing of the vision — how shall it be 
accomplished except by struggle? How shall it be accom- 
plished except by putting the body under? When we would 
see, passion blinds us or the chill fog of our conceit shuts out 
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the light and all things. No, it is not easy to cherish the vision ; 
yet that way alone lies our salvation. 

It is an evil in our modern educational endeavor that we sup- 
press feeling and decry inspirational teaching. We are strictly 
matter-of-fact, cold fact ; as though a cold fact were anything 
better than a cold potato. One of the best things that could 
be done in our colleges, where culture may be supposed to find 
recognition, would be a reading out loud, by some one who 
could read, of Plato's masterpieces — this as offset to our deadly 
commercialism. 

In perfect sympathy with my thought is Dante, who, in that 
incomparable journey says, "We came to a meadow of fresh 
verdure. People were there with eyes slow and grave, of great 
authority in their looks ; they spoke seldom and with soft voices. 
Thus we drew apart, on one side, into a place open, luminous, 
and high, so that they all could be seen. There opposite upon 
the green enamel were shown to me the great spirits, whom 
to have seen I inwardly exalt myself." "When I raised my 
brow a little more, I saw the master of those who know seated 
amid the philosophic family ; all regard him, all do him honor. 
Here I saw both Socrates and Plato who, before the others, 
stand nearest to him." 

On the green sward were shown to Dante the great spirits, 
whom to have seen he inwardly exalted himself. It is possible, 
nay, it is true, that if the teachers would but show the great 
spirits to their scholars they, too, would inwardly exalt them- 
selves. 

Dante saw there him whom he rightly named the master of 
them that know. Nothing before Dante or since has abated in 
the least this ranking of Aristotle. It was Aristotle's to know 
with a quantity and quality of knowledge unsurpassed by any 
man of whom we have record. In Aristotle were united two 
characteristics of the human intellect which seldom appear to- 
gether in any one mind; they never appear together as fully as 
they did in him. 

These characteristics I may name, in untechnical language, 
the interpreting and the inferring. To illustrate: Some one 
makes a statement. To interpret the statement you take it to 
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pieces and show every consequence it involves. This is the 
work of analysis or exposition — a great work. Here Aris- 
totle was supremely great. No consequence escaped him, he 
exhausted the subject. Consider now the other activity — the 
inferring activity. Here you have a number of separate facts 
before you, and you conclude beyond the facts to the law they 
exhibit. This is going from what you see to what you do not 
see, and is the inductive method of science. It is plain that 
before you can infer you must have the facts. There is only 
one way to secure these facts and that is by painstaking effort. 
For this reason the mental qualities I now consider seldom 
come together in one mind. He who interprets is impatient 
of the slow process of fact-gathering, while he who gathers 
the facts and states their law leaves to another the exposition 
of the consequences. In Aristotle, as in no one before or since, 
these opposed qualities were present in fullest measure. He 
was avid of facts and he exhausted the meaning of their laws. 

Aristotle spoke the word, development, and solved the prob- 
lem of Greek philospohy. He criticised and corrected his teach- 
er's central doctrine. Plato separated idea and thing, Aristotle 
taught their indissoluble union. Plato had a world beyond, 
a world changeless, eternal, Aristotle had a developing world 
in which, by which, the 'idea — the true — was progressively 
realizing itself. Here Aristotle is thoroughly Greek and at the 
same time thoroughly modern. That differenceless unity of the 
early Greek world is restored, but with this momentous addi- 
tion — it is a conscious unity, an attained unity, a unity pregnant 
with meaning. 

Some simple illustrations may serve to make this great 
thought-movement concrete and so intelligible. Go to the for- 
est and select its monarch, the oak. Many splendid examples 
stand about you ; each one of them is oak, not maple, not beech, 
not pine — oak, always oak. Here, then, is your universal, your 
idea, your permanent. And where do you find it ? Where must 
you find it? In the single, separate tree. Not there in the 
eternal world; here in this changing world. The ideal is in 
the real. More than this, far more than this, the real is real 
because of the ideal that is in it. A formative energy has 
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shaped matter to its own purpose. Nature is doing something. 
This conception, as I have said, is modern. Hegel is one of 
its latest philosophic representatives, as Kant, with a method 
entirely his own, taught again the idea-world of Plato. But 
that is another story. 

Aristotle himself confirmed the truth of his teaching as he 
made plain its applications in psychology, ethics, political 
science, rhetoric, and poetry. Permit me an illustrative sen- 
tence or two from his Psychology and his Ethics. "Soul," he 
tells us, "is the perfect realization of a natural organic body." 
And then adds, "The definition we have just given should make 
it evident that we must no more ask whether the soul and the 
body are one than ask whether the wax and the figure impressed 
upon it are one, or generally inquire whether the material and 
that of which it is the material are one, for though unity and 
being are used in a variety of senses, their most distinctive 
sense is that of perfect realization." 

The soul is the perfect realization of a natural organic body. 
This means, to give it modern significance, that your soul, with 
its consciousness, its conscience, its hopes, affections, courage, 
and resolute will is the realization of your body. Matter has 
come to itself by your soul. What then is the meaning of mat- 
ter ? It is your soul at its best estate. What then is the mean- 
ing of the brain, this brain which the scientist himself tells us 
is matter in its most highly developed state? Its meaning is 
the consciousness it makes possible. Is it not true that we are 
parts of this universe, parts, I mean, of its substance ? Do we 
not live by and in this universe ? What then is the meaning of 
the universe ? Its meaning is its loftiest expressions. Where 
any one loves and still loves, though the night grows darker, 
where any one is true with a rectitude that abides amid the 
bitterest testing, such a one has explained this universe. For 
observe, the universe brought such a one into being and made 
the victory possible. 

It is in the moral life of man that the contrast between the 
world-view of Aristotle and that of his teacher becomes most 
significant. Plato, speaking of this same body which Aristotle 
tells us is realized by the soul, says, "The body draws the soul 
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down into the region of the changeable where it wanders and 
is confused, the world spins around her and she is like a drunk- 
ard when under her influence. For the body is a source of end- 
less trouble to us, . . . by filling us so full of loves and fears 
and fancies and idols and every sort of folly, it prevents our 
ever having so much as thought. For whence come wars and 
fightings and factions? From the body and the lust of the 
body." 

How shall we be delivered from the body of this death ? 

Consider Plato's answer : " When, returning into herself, the 
soul reflects then she passes into the realm of purity and eter- 
nity and immortality and unchangeableness which are her 
kindred, and with them she ever lives and is not hindered. 
Then she ceases from her erring ways, and, being in com- 
munion with the unchanging, is unchanging." 

By contrast hear these words of Aristotle : "A man becomes 
just by doing what is just, he becomes temperate by doing 
what is temperate, and if a man did not so act he would not 
so much as have a chance of becoming good. But most people, 
instead of doing such actions, take refuge in theorizing. They 
imagine that they are philosophers and that philosophy will 
make them virtuous ; in fact they behave like people who listen 
attentively to their doctors but never do anything that their 
doctors tell them. But it is as improbable that a healthy state 
of the soul will be produced by this kind of philosophizing as 
that a healthy state of the body will be produced by this kind of 
medical treatment." A man acting morally "should know what 
he is doing — then he should deliberately choose to do it and to 
do it for its own sake, and lastly he should do it as an instance 
of a settled and immutable moral state." "Deeds are just and 
temperate when they are such as a just or temperate person 
would do, and a just and temperate person is not merely one 
who does these deeds, but one who does them in the spirit of 
the just and temperate." 

In these words Aristotle grips us. We have no chance left 
us to reply, as we might to Plato, that is too hard, your idea- 
world is too far away. Aristotle says, get to business, be just, 
be temperate, stop philosophizing, do your duty, attend to your 
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business. If you ask Aristotle, What is my business? he will 
answer once for all — I mean for all time — Your business as a 
human being "is an activity of the soul in accordance with 
reason." And then, lest you misunderstand him, he tells you 
exactly what he does not mean. Your business is not life, "for 
life you share with the plants." It is something peculiar to you 
that we are looking for. Your business is not to gratify your 
senses, for horses, cattle, and all other animals have senses. 
They lead the sensation life. What is peculiar to you is your ra- 
tional part. This marks you out. Therefore, your business, as I 
have said, is an "activity of the soul in accordance with reason." 

I have purposely emphasized and enlarged the differences 
between the world-view of Plato and the world-view of Aris- 
totle. I have done this for very definite reasons. Chief among 
these is the fact that the influence of Plato's thought at the out- 
set and for many years was exactly the influence of his doctrine 
of another world, a world apart, a Kingdom of Heaven. Plato 
himself felt the difficulty inherent in his world-view, and, if 
we may believe that he wrote the dialogue named "Parmen- 
ides," we meet a fact as unusual as it is interesting. This is 
the fact of an author criticising his own work, a thinker recog- 
nizing the radical defects of his own thought. Plato in this 
dialogue objects to himself, i. e., to his world-view, as search- 
ingly as and much more clearly than did Aristotle in his criti- 
cism of his teacher. 

Plato believed, without any shadow of a doubt, that the 
single objects which our senses recognize derived their charac- 
teristics from the ideas, and the very height of his endeavor is 
reached in his attempt to show how this was accomplished. It 
is certain that he did not succeed in the undertaking, so succeed, 
I mean, as to prevent the influence of the idea of another world, 
a world apart. He betakes himself to imagery, using such 
words as the original, the archetype, the image, the copy. He 
introduces the picture of a middle being fashioning things in 
keeping with the eternal examples. It is at once plain that all 
this mode of handling the problem results simply in showing 
how small an amount of reality the corporeal world has when 
compared with the eternal kingdom of ideas. 
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Meanwhile another wonderful people with a genius for 
religion was preparing its contribution to civilization. The 
Jews began their development with a differenceless unity be- 
tween themselves, the world, and God. God walked with Adam 
in the cool of the day, and the Jews, too, because they were 
human, fell from this first estate. Most profound in its philo- 
sophical significance is the simple story of the fall of man. 
The subsequent history of the people to the coming of Christ 
was a widening and a deepening of the separation thus graphic- 
ally described. "Nature," said Philo, "possesses in itself nothing 
good. It is unordered, lifeless, full of unrest and confusion." 
And this man takes from Plato the idea of a mediator. Before 
the creation of his visible world, God formed first the ideal 
Urbild, original image, and then after this, the physical world. 

I have insisted that Aristotle solved the problem of Greek 
philosophy as completely as it could then be solved. I have 
said that he gave us a new conception, viz. : that of a develop- 
ing world, contrasted with the static world of Plato — and this 
is essentially true. 

We all know, however, that truth is the child of time. We 
know also that no man, however great, stands altogether apart 
from his environment. It seems absurd to say that Aristotle, 
who gave logic a concrete shaping, did not have the logic of 
his own central doctrine. Yet this is to a great extent true. 
When he told us that the soul is the perfect realization of a 
natural organized body, he did not fail to mar that splendid 
conception by insisting that the reason in man, the active rea- 
son, came to him from without, and that immortality did not 
exist for the particular man. 

Again, at the end of his world-view, he fell back into the very 
dualism, separation, he objected to in Plato. He reached the 
conception of a self-conscious God — but alas ! this God was as 
removed from the world as Plato's idea-world. 

I might show many more points of resemblance between 
Aristotle and his teacher, and dwell at length upon his concep- 
tion of virtue as a mean between extremes ; being thus entirely 
Greek as virtue became the beautiful, the proportioned, over 
against the wrong, as the ugly, the ill-proportioned. 
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As the outcome of it all, what remains ? This from Plato — 
over against all individualism of sophists or skeptics, and over 
against materialism of whatever kind : — The truth of our world 
lies in its meaning, it lies in the idea, it lies in the Good. 

This from Aristotle: — Our experience is a unity, a unity 
having two aspects — the outward which we call matter, and 
the inward which we call spirit. These do not exist apart from 
each other; they are a unity, not an antagonism. 

This also from Aristotle : — The meaning of this universe is 
the consciousness and the conscience it displays. 

This from Robert Browning: — 

"And from the grand result 
A supplementary reflux of light, 
Illustrates all the inferior grades, explains 
Each back step in the circle." 

"New glory mixes with the heaven 
And earth; man, once descried, imprints forever 
His presence on all lifeless things: the winds 
Are henceforth voices, . . . 
Never a senseless gust now man is born." 

"The herded pines commune and have deep thoughts 
A secret they assemble to discuss 
When the sun drops behind their trunks." 

"The morn has enterprise, deep quiet droops 
With evening, triumph takes the sunset hour, 
Voluptuous transport ripens with the corn 
Beneath a warm moon like a happy face: — 
And this to fill us with regard for man, 
With apprehension of his passing worth, 
Desire to work his proper nature out, 
For these things tend still upward, progress is 
The law of life." 
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